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yielded, and the result was the Geneva Arbitration, 
which has been aptly termed "the noblest spectacle of 
modern times, in which two great and powerful nations, 
gaining in wisdom and self-control, and losing nothing 
in patriotism or self-respect, tanght the world that the 
magnitude of a controversy need not be a bar to its 
peaceful solution."* 

As compared with the issue thus submitted and de- 
cided, how trivial, how less than trivial, seems the ques- 
tion now at stake. It does not concern our honor or our 
vital interests, as those words had been construed by us 
in cases where we have demanded arbitration of Great 
Britain. 

Fifthly — and this is a reason not based upon logical, 
but solely upon practical, grounds — it is said the United 
States could not get a fair hearing before any court 
composed of judges of the Hague Tribunal, because all 
European nations are interested in the controversy. 
While it is not to be supposed the judges of the Hague 
Court would intend to be otherwise than fair and im- 
partial, yet the danger of unconscious bias would exist, 
and there is much truth in this contention. A discus- 
sion thereof may be avoided, however, by pointing out 
that Great Britain has not requested that the question 
be submitted to the Hague Tribunal, but has merely 
suggested that it be arbitrated. There is no reason to 
suppose she would not consent to the establishment of 
a tribunal in any way which would be fair to both par- 
ties. I have little doubt that if the question were sub- 
mitted to a court consisting of an equal number of 
judges of the highest courts of England and America 
they would have no difficulty in deciding it, and prob- 
ably without any dissenting opinions. 

Sixthly, and lastly, there are some patriotic gentle- 
men in Congress and out of it who say, without assign- 
ing any reasons, that we will not arbitrate, but will de- 
cide the question for ourselves — that we will be the 
judge in our own cause. But the United States cannot 
afford to take that position. We have claimed to be, 
and have been, the leader in the cause of international 
arbitration. It has been our especial concern almost 
from the foundation of the nation. The occasions upon 
which Congresses and Presidents and Secretaries of 
State and other officers have urged upon the world the 
desirability of providing for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes through submission to arbitration 
could scarcely be enumerated in the time allotted to 
these remarks. 

We co-operated in establishing the Permanent Court 
of International Arbitration at the Hague; we took a 
leading and most honorable part in the effort to secure 
from the Second Hague Conference the establishment 
of a real international court of justice, and we have de- 
clared in the most solemn manner, upon many occa- 
sions, that we are in favor of treaties providing for the 
compulsory submission of international disputes to such 
courts. 

We have declared — but these declarations have been 
for the most part mere statements of abstract princi- 
ples; we have arbitrated — but these arbitrations have 
been almost entirely in cases where the decision was not 

*J. B. Moore in "The United States and International 
Arbitration." 



within our power and where we were confident we would 
win. But now, when the first real test has come — when 
an occasion has arisen where we have the power to say 
we will be the judge of our own conduct, and where it 
is at least doubtful whether we would win if we sub- 
mitted to arbitration — what are we about to do? Are 
we about to renounce all our previous professions? 
Although we have insisted that others should submit 
our claims against them to arbitration, are we now about 
to refuse them the same justice we demanded? To do 
this would violate our solemn contract to arbitrate ques- 
tions of this character, would convict us of insincerity in 
our advocacy of the principle of international arbitra- 
tion, and would so injure our prestige that we could not 
with hope of success undertake further efforts in this 
field. I cannot believe the American people will so 
decree. We have not been hypocritical in our profes- 
sions; when we have said — as we have said on many 
occasions — that we believe international questions should 
be decided in the judicial chamber, rather than upon 
the field of battle, we have meant what we said, and as 
we have insisted upon the application of this principle 
to others, we will insist upon its application to our- 
selves. 

Our country's greatness has consisted not in the size 
of its fleets or armies, but in the maintenance of high 
ideals of justice and fair dealing and the keeping of 
contracts among the nations. We must continue to 
maintain, and practice those ideals if we would continue 
to receive the respect and confidence of mankind. We 
must be willing to submit disputes to arbitration, even 
though in danger of losing, where the nature of the 
case and our traditional policy demands that we should 
do so. 



The Identity of the Interests of the 
United States and Canada. 

By John Lewis, Editor of the Toronto star. 

Paper read at the St. Louis American Peace Congress, 
May 3, 19ia j 

We have had between Canada and the United States 
nearly a century of peace. We propose to celebrate that 
anniversary. We want something more than a show. 
We want something more than a mere expression of sat- 
isfaction with ourselves. 

We must know, first, what is the cause of this long 
reign of peace. We must know, in the second place, 
how we can use the progress we have made in order to 
move onward and upward to greater heights. We must 
know what foundation has been laid; how we can 
broaden and strengthen that foundation, and what 
structure we will build upon it in the next hundred 
years and in the far-distant future. 

First, then, as to the cause of this peace of a hundred 
years. I agree with all that has been said as to the re- 
sults and the benefits of arbitration. Others have made 
a special study of that question. I shall say nothing 
further than this: Arbitration is at once a cause and 
an effect. It is a source of peace. It is also the effect 
of a certain attitude of mind, a certain inclination of 
heart. You must have the desire to arbitrate, which 
means the desire for peace and friendship. Your arbi- 
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tration, in its turn, will promote peace and friendship. 
But it is that desire for friendly relations, that attitude 
of mind, of which I desire to speak. 

You have heard it said that we are agreed because we 
are all Anglo-Saxons or Anglo-somethings — because we 
all speak English or something resembling English— 
because there are ties of race and blood and common tra- 
ditions which unite the British and American people. 
Frankly, I am not enthusiastic about that bond. In the 
first place, the Anglo-Saxon idea of unity excludes two 
millions of my fellow-citizens — the French Canadians — 
for whom I have the strongest admiration and the deep- 
est affection. 

In the second place, that bond of race and language 
gives us no help in our effort to extend this North Amer- 
ican idea all over the world. It offers us no means of 
union with those who have the misfortune to belong to 
other races, and who perversely insist upon speaking 
French or German or Italian. 

I do not deny that this community of race and lan- 
guage has helped us. It has broken down one barrier. 
But that is only the beginning. It means that we have 
gained the point where we can batter down other walls 
of prejudice. We need a bond of union which will unite 
people of all races and languages and colors and creeds. 
We need clearness of vision to see that these differences 
may be not only harmless, but full of help and 
strength — may be aids to the full and free development 
of all that is best in humanity. 

So in trying to discover the foundation of peace and 
friendship between Canada and the United States, and 
to keep that foundation broad and strong, I find myself 
driven to the most obvious ground — that Canada is a 
community of men, women, and children, and that your 
Republic is a community of men, women, and children. 
Let us not be satisfied with any foundation that is not 
as broad as humanity. 

I am assigned in this program to speak on the iden- 
tity of the interests of the United States and Canada. 
But I go much further than that. My contention is 
that the highest and best interests of all the nations of 
the world are identical, because the best and highest in- 
terests of all the men, women, and children in the world 
are identical. The highest ideals of all the nations of 
the world, if not identical, are not conflicting, but help- 
ful one to the other. 

How, then, shall we broaden this foundation? What 
structure shall we build upon it? First, we desire to 
see this condition of peace prevail not only in North 
America, but all over the world. Instead of copying 
European militarism the new world should show the old 
a better way. 

Second. We should not be satisfied with peace as a 
mere negative and passive thing, but go on to active and 
ever-increasing co-operation and ever-growing friend- 
ship among the nations of the world. I would like to 
see inscribed on some monument connected with this an- 
niversary a legend dealing with the past, the present, 
and the future. It might read thus : 

The year 1814 — war. 

The year 1914 — peace. 

The year 2014 — warm friendship and active co-opera- 
tion. 

Now I come back to my proposition that the best in- 



terests of all nations are identical. Take the matter of 
government. It is the interest of every nation that 
every other nation be well governed. By that I mean, 
looking beyond the form of government to the substance, 
that there should be order and freedom and substantial 
justice and regard for human rights. By bad govern- 
ment I mean, not defects which are inevitable in all 
human institutions, but despotism, anarchy, flagrant 
disregard of justice, outrageous tyranny, oppression 
that makes men mad. These create danger for the na- 
tion so afflicted and for others. 

Let me refer on this point to the Balkan war. You 
may remember that when that war broke out it was said 
that the arguments of the peace men had been demol- 
ished and all their hopes blasted. Mr. Norman Angell 
said that his friends were too polite even to mention the 
Balkan war in his presence. This illustrates how cu- 
riously people misunderstand the peace movement and 
the ideas of its workers. I have not the least doubt of 
the final triumph of our cause. But I never supposed, 
and I never met any peace man who supposed, that war 
would be abolished in this year or in this decade. But 
more than that, so far from this Balkan war being a 
surprise to the poor, innocent visionaries of the peace 
movement, that war was almost predicted — at least its 
causes were clearly stated in advance in the third Amer- 
ican Peace Congress at Baltimore in 1911. In the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Theodore Marburg, Mr. Talcott Williams, 
and Mr. Hamilton Holt you will find it laid down that 
the great source of war today is found in governments 
that do not exercise complete control over their people; 
that the injustice and oppression practiced by Turkey 
had exposed that country to attack; that there was a 
degree of misgovernment which might become a subject 
of international discussion and world-wide anxiety, and 
possibly lead to war. 

Turkey certainly did not suffer because she was not 
militarist enough. Her people were brave, her soldiers 
were trained by German officers, and supplied with mod- 
ern weapons. She suffered not because she lacked mili- 
tary spirit, but because she was too military. The his- 
torian says Turkey could conquer, but could not govern. 

Nothing could be more absurd than a picture of Tur- 
key as a nation devoted to peaceful industry suddenly 
attacked by warlike neighbors, and thus offering a ter- 
rible warning to such industria,l nations as Great Britain 
and the United States. 

The real lesson of the Balkan situation is this: All 
the great powers of Europe recognize that misgovern- 
ment in the Balkan region is a source of danger to the 
whole continent and that good government would be a 
guarantee of peace. In short, it is recognized that every 
nation in Europe is interested not only in its own gov- 
ernment, but in the good government of all its neigh- 
bors. 

Consider for a moment the question of fiscal policy. 
Your Congress is now at work revising your tariff. 
What is our interest as Canadians in that revision? It 
is absolutely identical with your interest in the United 
States. We have no interest except that you shall do 
what is best for yourselves; not only because we are 
friends, but because whatever helps you — what is in your 
own best and highest interests — must help Canada and 
must help the world. 
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I have never taken the slightest interest in the old 
controversy whether the consumer or the producer pays 
the duty. Both are hurt by taxes on trade, and both 
are helped by the removal of taxes on trade. If the 
Canadian duty is removed it helps the consumer in my 
country; and if it helps the producer in some other 
country, so much the better. 

I shall not discuss further the identity of material 
interests, such as finance, a question which has been so 
fully and ably dealt with by Mr. Norman Angell. 

But we are told that even if the material interests of 
nations are identical there will still be war. A man 
does not live by bread alone. There are ideals for 
which he lives and works and fights. And then our mili- 
tary friends present us with an awe-inspiring picture 
of a Teutonic ideal clashing with a Latin ideal or a pan- 
Germanic ideal with a pan-Slavic ideal. As a result 
of this conflict you have the long-expected battle of Ar- 
mageddon. 

Now I yield to no man in my regard for ideals. But 
I might differ with some as to what constitutes an ideal. 
"Ideal" is not the word I should apply to a craze or a 
crime. We do not say of a man who thinks his head is 
made of glass that he has ideals which his friends do 
not understand. We do not say of a man who wants to 
kill or rob his neighbor that he has ideals which, though 
magnificent, conflict with those of his would-be victim. 
It is not ideals, but crazes and prejudices and criminal 
tendencies, which are the fruitful sources of war. 

I do not care whether the matter is placed upon the 
ground of material interest or upon the ground of the 
highest ideals. If nations will consider their material 
interests, there will be no war. If nations will follow 
their highest and best ideals, there will be no war. 

For an example of an absolutely wrong-headed idea 
closely associated with militarist notions, take the old 
contempt for agriculture — the contempt which finds ex- 
pression in such nicknames as Bube and Hayseed. Then 
take, by way of contrast, the modern idea of raising 
agriculture to the dignity of a profession, or rather 
recognizing its inherent dignity. 

The importance of that movement, the establishment 
of agricultural colleges and agricultural courses in uni- 
versities, the departments of agriculture in our various 
governments — all this has a much deeper significance 
than an increase in the production of food and the 
profits of farming. It represents an ideal of civiliza- 
tion — the exaltation of a useful constructive calling 
diametrically opposed to the glorification of war. 

I would suggest that this elevation of peaceful indus- 
try to its true place should be emphasized and symbol- 
ized in our anniversary celebration. We have on our 
side of the line, as you have on yours, exhibitions of the 
achievements of science and industry in agriculture, 
manufactures, and all the arts of peace. It would be a 
simple matter to turn every one of these into a part of 
the anniversary celebration. Again, on both sides of 
the line the first Monday in September is a holiday 
known as Labor Day. Why should not this day, say in 
1914, be converted into a demonstration of the unity of 
the interests of labor all over Canada and the United 
States ? 

I ask you to apply a practical test to this notion that 
war may come through conflicting national ideals. Take 



any ideal you please. Think of any great boon which 
as a patriotic American you would like to confer upon 
your country. Ask yourself whether the pursuit of that 
ideal is likely to involve your country in war. 

Suppose your ideal is a great American literature — 
dramas greater than Shakespeare's, epic poems surpass- 
ing the Iliad or Paradise Lost. Is that likely to in- 
volve your country in war? 

Suppose your ambition is to have the United States 
a musical nation, surpassing Germany. Will that in- 
volve international complications? Will any ideal con- 
nected with arts and letters bring down upon you the 
armed hosts of Europe or Asia? 

Or suppose your aims are social, philanthropic, moral, 
or spiritual. You aim to conserve the resources of the 
United States; to increase the fertility of the soil; to 
make your cities beautiful, clean, healthful, with play- 
grounds for children, with sanitary and spacious dwell- 
ings, with noble architecture, with ample police protec- 
tion. Will that involve you in war with any other na- 
tion ? 

Suppose your ideal is the finest system of education 
in the world, giving full development to every body and 
soul in the United States. 

Suppose you work against poverty, crime, and dis- 
ease. Suppose you seek cures for tuberculosis and can- 
cer, for the white plague, and its twin brother in the 
moral world, white slavery. 

Will the pursuit of any of these ideals lead to war? 
No. On the contrary, it will bring you into friendly 
associations with the keenest intellects and the warmest 
hearts of all the nations of the earth. They will teach 
you. They will learn from you. It is this sympathy, 
this desire for co-operation in work for humanity, that 
creates the international congresses and conferences on 
hygiene, on white slavery, on social reform. These are 
the beginnings of the parliament of man. 

It is just here that I see the hope of that era of 
friendship and co-operation which is to follow our cen- 
tury of peace. 

I wonder whether in the coming celebration the art 
of the sculptor, the genius of the poet, the skill of the 
organizer of pageants could symbolize and body forth 
the idea which I can so imperfectly express. 

Could we present to the world and to future genera- 
tions the picture of two nations, or of all nations, not 
resting, but working together — yes, and fighting to- 
gether — against the common enemies of mankind? 

Militarists tell us that life is not worth living without 
effort and struggle. They are right in that. But they 
are wrong in their conception of the fight and of the 
enemy. The enemy is not another nation, composed of 
men, women, and children like ourselves. The enemy 
is such a pestilence as white slavery, and in that war 
humanity will find full scope for its love of effort and 
its healthy fighting spirit. 

Could we symbolize in our celebration the heroisms 
of peace — the heroism of the pioneers who laid the 
foundation of the greatness of my country and of 
yours — the heroism of firemen — the heroism of the men 
who work in our mines — who forge our great structures 
of steel — who sail our great ships, who carry our trains 
across the continent — men who for our sake live and 
labor under conditions of hardship and danger? 
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Could our sculptors or poets foreshadow the new era 
that will dawn upon mankind when all the virtues that 
are now called forth by war or calamity — the courage, 
the comradeship, the self-sacrifice — will be devoted every 
hour to the service of humanity ? We have yet no true 
conception of the real powers of the human mind or of 
the human heart. When by the co-operation of the na- 
tions these powers are developed and used, we shall find 
that the golden age is not in the past, but in our own. 

We who belong to peace societies and take part in 
these conferences are not the only workers for peace. 
Many are working in that cause who might even dis- 
claim the name of peace-men. All the social reformers 
are on our side. All the forces of civilization are on 
our side. The change in the spirit of diplomacy is on 
our side. Upon that subject I would like to say a few 
words. 

We recognize today that modern diplomacy is an aid 
to peace. The Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, your 
own Secretary of State, your Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters are all charged with the duty of maintaining good 
relations. That is a modern and democratic conception 
of diplomac.v, and it represents a most important gain 
for the cause of peace. 

What was the old conception? It was based upon 
the idea that one race or nation was the natural enemy 
of the other. Hence the position of ambassador in a 
foreign court was like that of a spy in a hostile army. 
He was expected to pick up scraps of gossip in the un- 
guarded moments of social intercourse. "For this end," 
says one writer, "good cheer and the warming effects of 
wine are excellent allies." Another writer described an 
ambassador as a man "sent to lie abroad for the good of 
his country." 

Democracy has changed all that, and changed it for 
the better. The ambassador now represents not only 
the sovereign to the sovereign, but the nation to the na- 
tion. It is his duty to make each nation understand 
the other. We know how well that duty has been dis- 
charged by such men as Mr. Bryce in Washington and 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid in London. 

So your Secretary of State, whose duties relate largely 
to foreign affairs, regards himself as charged with the 
duty of promoting friendly relations, not only with the 
United States, but among all nations. The keeping of 
the peace is recognized as one of the functions of gov- 
ernment, with its own department and its staff of offi- 
cials. 

So far has democracy carried us. But may we not go 
farther? Is it not the fact that in countries popularly 
governed every man is charged with diplomatic duties, 
and is bound to do his best to preserve good relations and 
promote friendship with every nation upon earth ? 

Take, first, my own calling. Newspapers have been 
accused of making wars. They can do much to im- 
prove international relations or to make them worse. 
They can insult foreign nations or treat them with cour- 
tesy. They can inflame or quench the passions and 
prejudices of their own readers. So every newspaper 
is virtually in the diplomatic service of its country, 
whether its work be done well or ill. 

But that duty is not ours alone. It rests upon every 
citizen of your country and mine. The intercourse of 
nations is mainly among private citizens. Out of ten 
thousand people who come to your country, one will see 



the Secretary of State or some one in his service. The 
rest of the ten thousand will meet your customs officials, 
your railway conductors, your policemen, your mer- 
chants, and by their conduct they will judge the United 
States. Every one of these is therefore charged with 
diplomatic duties, and has the honor of his country in 
his keeping. So it is with my own country and with 
every country in the world, especially with those in 
which democracy prevails. 

Take again the army of travelers who go abroad from 
your country and from mine. Every one is an agent 
of his country. For one person who sees the accredited 
ambassador, ten thousand see the ordinary traveler, and 
by him and by his manners they judge the country. 

Now if every traveler is really an ambassador, and if 
every citizen at home who meets a traveler from abroad 
represents his country, might not our cause be fur- 
thered by a clearer recognition of that duty? When I 
am at home I am the host ; the traveler is the guest of 
my country, and I am bound to treat him with courtesy 
and hospitality. 

When I travel in a foreign country I am the guest of 
that country and the representative of my own, and am 
bound to maintain the dignity and courtesy belonging 
to that honorable office. I ought to feel it also my duty 
to bring home from the foreign country some useful 
idea — not to spy, but to observe men and manners, to 
study various civilizations, and to broaden my own mind 
and that of my countrymen. 

In time of war we are told that it is our duty to stand 
behind the government. In time of peace is it not 
equally our duty to stand behind that department of the 
government which is charged with the maintenance of 
peace ? 

Finally, we might mark this celebration by a broader 
conception of patriotism. In the mind of many you 
find the word patriotism connected with war. But in 
Scott's famous patriotic poem, "Breathes there a man," 
etc., the patriot is contrasted not with the man of cosmo- 
politan sympathy, but with the "wretch concentered all 
in self." The patriot is the man who has got out of 
himself and devoted himself to his country. So a man 
is a patriot who is an honest mechanic, an honest mer- 
chant, an earnest social reformer, a good citizen. 

It is patriotic to abolish slums and to open play- 
grounds for children. You have a local patriotism, a 
patriotism for St. Louis, a patriotism for Missouri, a 
patriotism for the United States. If we can extend 
our patriotism over such vast areas as Canada, the 
United States, and the British Empire, why not over 
the whole world? We are moving toward that larger 
patriotism — toward a recognition of our citizenship of 
the world and our duty to the human race. 



I am persuaded that the militaristic hierarchy is the 
most treacherous and despotic enemy that has lorded 
it over the nations since the power of Rome was shat- 
tered, and that unless the Christian church puts on the 
whole armor of God and goes out united to make war 
upon this Goliath that struts in armor plate and boasts 
of bayonets and lyddite shells, it renounces the mission 
to which it has been called, and surrenders its position 
as Christ's anointed leader and Savior of mankind. — 
Dr. Chables E. Jefferson. 



